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Gnited-States Prison Association. 


THE objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


1V. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upnam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rey. B. M. Ti.wor- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hinam Har.ow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Paine RIp.ey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Piussury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ke.ty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. ALFRED P. Rosinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — Josera Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rey. Hore Bary, 
Goldsboro’. 


South Carolina. — Prof. Lizsre. 
Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 
Florida. — Rev. Josuva 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 
Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 
Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Crayton. 
Louisiana. — Rey. THeopore Cuapr, 
New Orleans. 
Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovsron, 
Arkansas.— Evias N.Conway,Governor. 
Tennessee. — ANDREW J 0HNSON,Governor. 
Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 
Ohio. — Hon. SALmuon P. Coase. 
Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Stessins, Utica. 
Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuapuin, Deed’s 
Creek. 
Illinois. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 
Missouri. — Rev. T. Anporr. 
Iowa. — Rev. H. 8. MARBLE. 
Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 
California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 
Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tosias Pur- 
RINGTON,. 


CHARLES Spear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 
Pease allow Rev. Coar.es Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 


communication. 


Very truly, yours, 


Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


THE following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 


seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged: — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To providé counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime, in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 


and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. ‘i 


* Most wretched men i 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong! : 
They learn in suffering what Hi: 
They teach in song.’ — Shelley. 


WE design to give some sketches of eminent men who 
have been unjustly condemned to imprisonment. The his- 
tory of prisons may be divided as follows :— 
J. Imprisonment of Literary Men. 
II. Of Political Martyrs. 
III. Of Religious Martyrs. | 
IV. Of Innocent Men who have been condemned for t 
Crime, and executed. ai 
V. Of Real Criminals. ai ) 
VI. Of Kings and Queens. i} 
VII. The Bible History. H 
The whole subject opens a rich field, not merely for the | 
philanthropist, but for the student; yet it is a very singa- 
lar fact, that scarcely one literary society in the land has 
recognized it among the lectures to be delivered. There is 
one exception: the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton has included it in its programme, under the head of 
Penology. We yet hope to see the day when some master- 
135 
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spirit in our country will take up the subject, and when 
there will be an able report on prisons, highly illustrated 
with the finest engravings. It is somewhat curious, that, 
while our public lecturers are exploring every other field 
for subjects, the history of the prison should have been 
almost entirely overlooked. So with the press: for years 
we have occupied the field with our periodical, publishing it 
under the most discouraging circumstances. So with the 
pulpit: every other subject finds a readier place than the pri- 
son. Sowith general literature: the shelves of our booksell- 
ers teem with works of fiction, science, poetry ; while a work 
on prisons is scarcely to be found. Under these circum- 
stances, we feel the necessiéy of sustaining, at least, one 
periodical in this country wholly devoted to the science of 
prison discipline. The whole subject might be further 
divided as follows: 1. The Theoretical. 2. The Practi- 
cal. 3. The Literary; for the prison has a literature. And 
it is our object, in the sketches we are about giving, to 
present that view of the subject. The first thought that 
most men entertain of the prison is a place where men 
are justly condemned for crime. Of course, that was un- 
doubtedly the original intention of erecting prisons, and 
that ought to have been the one idea in all ages: but it has 
been far otherwise; the most innocent have been con- 
demned. There is scarcely a class of men who have es- 
caped. This will be seen as we progress in the articles we 
have worked out. We entitle them, the Imprisonment of 
Eminent Men. We do not mean to say that bad men 
may not be eminent in one sense; but our object is not to 
take up the history of real criminals, but rather of those 
who have moved in the higher walks of life; who are known 
to have been unjustly condemned; and, as the Apostle has 
well said, ‘of whom the world was not worthy ;’ and ‘ who 
have had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
moreover of bonds and imprisonment.’ 

One object of this publication is, to show how human 
genius may manifest itself even under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances; how, when shut out from the real world, it 
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can create a world for itself, and, to use the words of 
Washington Irving, ‘ with a necromantic power can conjure 
up glorious shapes and forms and brilliant visions, to make 
solitude populous, and to irradiate the gloom of the dun- 
geon.’ 

Some minds become inactive when deprived of liberty. 
The effect is widely different on the poet: he becomes ten- 
der and imaginative in his confinement. His very loneli- 
ness imparts a livelier activity to his soul. It is well 
described by Sir Roger L’Estrange : — 


‘ Have you not seen the nightingale 
A pilgrim, coopéd in a cage? 
How doth she chant her wonted tale 
In that her lonely hermitage ! 
Even there her charming melody doth prove 
That all her boughs are trees, her cage a grove.’ 


Some of our best poets have labored to describe the 
loneliness and gloom of prison solitude. Who does not 
remember the thrilling description of the ‘ Prisoner of Chil- 
lon” by Byron, and the ‘ Prisoner for Debt, by Whittier? 
But who can describe the wretchedness of the cell like 
the prisoner himself? If he is a poet, his soul breaks forth 
from the restraint and gloom of his dungeon. With him 
there is no imagination. All is stern, living reality. He 
knows what it is to be a convict. He thinks of his pleasant 
home. In his solitude he looks within himself; and his soul, 
bursting with thought, finds relief in the world of romance 
and poetry ; and his genius, though dead before, breaks forth 
in the liveliest and sublimest strains of verse. His affec- 
tions are enlarged. In his solitude he welcomes even the 
loathsome insect. What a beautiful poem is the one en- 
titled ‘The Prisoner and his Mouse’! How was that 
little bird welcomed that tradition records as having once 
entered the prison window of James I, during his long 
confinement of eighteen years! How exquisite was the 
pleasure of Latude with his two doves! How was he even 


consoled by them for ‘ the loss of his sociable rats’! 
VOL. VIII. 7 
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But, amidst the horrors of prison solitude, no employment 
has afforded such relief as poetry. The Muse has come to 
the captive even in the lowest dungeon, and a world of 
light and beauty has dawned upon his soul. 

What a thrilling history might be written of the prison! 
How often has it been the way to truth! How much 
oftener has it, in the past, been the abode of the innocent 
and the pure, than of the depraved and guilty! What a 
work to trace out the gloomy records of the church prison 
on the one hand, and the state prison on the other! It 
might, perhaps, be found that the former had invented more 
ways of ingenious torment than the latter. 

What a history! It has been said that a collection of 
all the popular poems which are in the mouth of a people 
would pretty truly represent the character of that people. 
How much nearer would be the prison! It is a fair index 
of human progress. The cell is dark or gloomy, light or 
airy, as civilization retrogrades or advances. So it will be, 
till that great hour comes so long ago prophesied, when 


‘liberty will be proclaimed to the captive, and the opening 
of the prison doors to them that are bound.’ 

In our next number, we shall commence with a sketch of 
John Bunyan, with an engraving. 


INGRATITUDE. 


‘ Bow, blow, thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude : 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky! 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy tooth is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not.’ 













































LEGAL OBLIGATIONS OF RAILROAD OPERATIVES. 


In the trial for manslaughter of Israel Adams, the engineer 
of the train on the Camden and Amboy Railroad at the 
time of the melancholy disaster, Judge Potts, in charging 
the jury, held the following language : — 


‘In this case, therefore, it is not enough for the defendant to 
satisfy you that Dr. Heineken did not use proper caution: he must 
go further, and satisfy you that he was himself acting in accord- 
ance with the obligations imposed upon him by the law, — was 
doing what was lawful for him to do, and in a way that was law- 
ful; that he was not guilty of gross negligence, carelessness, and 
recklessness himself; or that, if he was doing an unlawful act, 
was guilty of gross negligence, it was not the cause of the death, 
and did not contribute to produce it. 

‘In dealing with cases of criminal negligence whereby human 
life is sacrificed, the law seeks to protect society. Hundreds of 
trains are crossing every day through the country; millions of 
lives are every year placed in charge of employees of railroad 
companies. ‘These employees are now numbered by thousands. 
The negligence of a switch-tender may, in an instant, precipitate 
whole masses of people to destruction; the negligence of a draw- 
tender may hurl a train into a river; the negligence of an engi- 
neer, in improperly constructing a bridge, may doom hundreds to 
death in a moment; trains, through the negligence of a single 
person, may be run into each other, and crushed; a train negli- 
gently backed, meeting an obstacle, may destroy many lives. 

‘These dangers, of which scarce a week passes without some 
example more or less disastrous, call loudly for the checking and 
restraining arm of justice. It is time that men, assuming the high 
responsibility connected with the popular and almost universal 
mode of travel, should come to know that dismissal from employ- 
ment is not the only penalty of gross negligence involving the 
destruction of human life; and the sooner this is understood, the 
better for them, for it will induce greater caution; the better for 
companies, for it will save them from great losses; the better 
for society, for it will secure more safety. There is no question 
about the duty of courts and juries to convict and punish these 
offences where guilt is proved. I say guilt; for gross negligence 
which produces death is guilt.’ 





Wuart is your life? It is even a vapor, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away. — James, iv. 14. 
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THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Tue editor of the Knickerbocker attributes the following to 
Ike Marvel; and it is certainly worthy of him. Read it 
without tears if you can: — 


‘ Last evening, we were walking leisurely along: the music of 
- choirs in three churches came floating out into the darkness around 
us, and they were all new and strange tunes but one; and that 
one,—it was not sung as we have heard it; but it awakened a 
train of long-buried memories, that rose to us even as they were 
before the cemetery of the soul had a tomb in it. 

‘It was sweet old ‘* Corinth” they were singing, — strains that 
we have seldom heard since the rose-color of life was blanched ; 
and we were in a moment back again to the old village church ; 
and it was a summer afternoon, and the yellow sunbeams were 
streaming through the west windows, and the silver hair of the 
old deacon, who sat in the pulpit, was turned to gold in its light ; 
and the minister, who we used to think could never die, so good 
was he, had concluded “ application’? and ‘exhortation,’ and 
the village choir were singing the last hymn, and the tune was 
** Corinth.” 

‘It is years — we dare not think how many — since then, and 
‘*the prayers of David, the son of Jesse,” are ended, and the 
choir are scattered and gone, — the girl with blue eyes that sang 
alto, and the girl with black eyes that sang air: the eyes of the 
one were like a clear June heaven at noon. They both became 
wives, and both mothers; and they both died. Who shall say 
they are not singing ‘* Corinth” still, where sabbaths never wane, 
and congregations never break up? There they sat, sabbath after 
sabbath, by the square column at the right of the “‘ leader; ’’ and, to 
our young ears, their tones were the “‘ very soul of music.”” ‘That 
column bears still their pencilled names, as they wrote them in 
those days in life’s June, 183-, before dreams of change had over- 
come their spirits like a summer’s cloud. 

‘ Alas that with the old singers most of the sweeter tones have 
died upon the air! but they linger in memory, and they shall yet 
be sung in the sweet re-union of song that shall take place by and 
by in a hall whose columns are beams of morning light, whose 
ceiling is pearl, whose floors are all gold, and where hair never 
turns silvery, and hearts never grow old. Then she that sang 
alto, and she that sang air, will be in their places once more.” 


‘Nor love thy path, nor hate; but what thou liv’st, 
Live well; how long or short, permit to Heaven.’ — Milton. 














THE DYING YEAR. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


RING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, — let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor ; 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler mddes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander, and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right ; 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old; 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
7* 
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LABORS OF THE EDITOR. 


Ir is utterly impossible to estimate the labors of a Philan- 
thropist. Many of his acts are unknown, except to the 
recipients of his bounty; many of his words will neither 
be felt nor understood till years after he has left the earth. 
It is now a century since Howard resolved on entering the 
prisons. For long ages his words will have their influence. 
So in every department of philanthropy: no word is lost, 
no effort will pass unrewarded. We are often asked to 
sketch out our own labors; but we have always found it 
difficult, they are so multifarious, yet all tending to one 
great object, — the Prevention of Crime. To meet the 
wishes of many of the friends of the cause, we feel it a 
duty, now and then, to present briefly our labors. 

I. To visit Prisons. Under this head there are a variety 
of duties, such as conversing with the inmate, supplying 
him with religious books, examining his case, and acquaint- 
ing his friends with his real situation. 

I]. Appointment of Matrons. In our common jail, about 
twelve hundred females are annually sent without a Matron 
to look after them. Such a reform is absolutely needed. 

III. To visit the Courts. It often happens that suspi- 
cion falls upon a person unjustly: he needs a friend in this 
trying hour. ‘The law provides no advocate, except for 
the murderer. ‘lhe circumstances are to be examined; the 
whole case needs to be searched out. Such cases happen 
daily. ‘The clerk of the Police Court, the other day, an- 
nounced the ten-thousandth case for one year. Many of 
these cases resulted in an entire acquittal of the accused. 

IV. To visit families who have friends or relatives in 
Prison. ‘There is probably a keener sorrow in the parlor 
than in the cell. Many a mother has said that she had 
rather have followed her child to the grave than the prison. 
Who shall comfort such mourners? It must be one who 
knows something of the bitterness of prison life; one who 
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has entered the dreary cell, and held converse with the 
prisoner. Having given many years to such a labor, we 
believe, honestly, that we can comfort such mourners. A 
mother said, the other day, ‘I want to see you. I have 
longed to converse with some one who could sympathize 
with me. Next week my dear boy, on whom I leaned for 
support, is to enter the State Prison for a term of three 
years. Of course, I do not ask you to intercede for his par- 
don.’ I spoke words of comfort; her mind was relieved. 
We could give many cases showing the importance of 
visiting the families of prisoners. 

V. ‘To encourage Reformed Prisoners after their discharge. 
No one can estimate the importance of this Jabor. The 
convict comes from his prison without character, without 
means, and without employment. He needs a friend. It 
is our work to meet him on the threshold, to lend him a 
helping hand, to give him an encouraging word. The world 
looks coldly upon him. We cannot do better than to 
present the following thrilling description of the deplorable 
situation of a discharged prisoner as given by himself: — 


‘ But what is the condition of every convict upon being liberated ? 
Though his heart be as pure as the dew of heaven yet unfallen, 
yet the gaze of suspicion is immovably fixed upon him. The very 
circle which contains all his sympathies and his affections is 
destitute of sociality, of pleasure, and consolation. In the very 
home of his father he finds himself an alien. His relatives re- 
gard him with indifference and contempt; his brothers and his 
sisters glow no longer with affection; and all of them despise him 
as the stigmatizer of the family. However virtuous may be his 
principles, and industrious his habits, he can find no employment 
wherever he is known. His very relatives —his parents, his 
brothers — distrust him ; and how can he expect that a stranger will 
accredit him? He sees himself actually degraded and despised ; 
without money, without employment, without friends. Does he 
ask for pity ?— none extendit to him. Does heask forgiveness in 
charity for the past ?— not a feeling bosom aspirates a pardoning 
response. Does he give an assurance of propriety in the future ? 
— even that is sneered at with immovable disbelief. Wherever he 
goes, the finger of scorn points him out. The inhuman deride 
him, and snicker at his misfortunes ; the unfeeling calumniate him, 
and are not sparing in their invectives. The world is vocal with 
his infamy: he has no hour of peace. Has he a wife? —she is 
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inconstant, or despises him. Has he children ?— they scorn to 
call him father. Had he a home?—it is now a lonely ruin. 
God help the ‘* poor man when affliction comes upon him’’! His 
consolation is scanty, his grief more than plentiful.’ 


It is to meet such cases that we labor; and we know 
that we have been instrumental in saving many from utter 
ruin. Such is our purpose; and our experience has shown 
us, that, even in a pecuniary point of view, our work should 
be encouraged. It was well said by Lord Ashley, ‘If we 
would not consent to tax ourselves for the Prevention of 
Crime, we must be taxed still more heavily for the Punisu- 
MENT of it. The expense of one convict for one year 
would educate more than one hundred children.’ 

VI. To deliver Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. ‘This labor cannot be over-estimated. We not 
only design to assist the discharged prisoner personally, 
but also to prepare the community to employ him. Then 
the whole subject of Prison Discipline needs to be explained 
and illustrated. The following will give an idea of the 
plan of our lectures: 1. The Causes and Remedies of 
Crime. 2. The Necessity of aiding the Discharged Pri- 
soner. 3. The Influence of Crime on Home. 4. Duties 
of Young Men. 95. Duties of Parents. 6. Duties of 
Masters. 7. Costs of Crime. 8. Capital Punishment. 
9. Imprisonment of St. Paul.. 10. Progress of Reform. 
11. Address to Children. 12. The Pardoning Power. 
13. The Imprisonment of Innocent and Renowned Men. 
To prepare these lectures has required many years of 
deep study. Not only so, but we have had to incur the 
expense of valuable books; we have searched the largest 
libraries; we have conversed with the most eminent men; 
we have sought the experience of prison-keepers ; we have 
heard the details of prison life from the criminal himself. 
We are now prepared to lecture in the schoolroom, the 
lyceum, or the pulpit. 

VII. To open a correspondence with the Friends of 
Prison Discipline, both in the Old and New World. We 
have now in our possession some of the most eminent 
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names connected with this subject. We are written to for 
information on almost every topic connected with the 
whole subject. There needs to be a more systematic effort 
everywhere. An extensive correspondence seems abso- 
lutely necessary. Throughout the country, it is now known 
that an office is established in Boston, not only for the 
Discharged Prisoner, but for the purpose of diffusing infor- 
mation on the subject of Prison Discipline. ‘There are 
offices for almost every other subject; why should there not 
be one for this purpose ? 

VIII. To sustain a Monthly Magazine. There are pe- 
riodicals devoted to Agriculture, Commerce, and almost 
every other subject under the whole heavens; yet it has 
been found almost impossible to sustain a single work 
designed to convey information on Crime and its Reme- 
dies. Can any subject be compared with this in impor- 
tance ?— important not merely at the present time, but in 
all future ages. ‘That our work may live, we have placed 
it on the shelves of some of our best libraries; such as the 
Boston Atheneum and Harvard University. We have 
sent out, during the last dozen years, thousands on thou- 
sands of our work; we have circulated various tracts on 
the subject; in short, we have aimed to leaven the com- 
munity with the very best views on this vitally interesting 
topic. Had we the means, we could now prepare, at 
least, fifty tracts just suited to the prisoner and also to the 
community. Applications are continually made for infor- 
mation, especially for debates in our lyceums. But who 
can estimate the power of the press? We ask the friends 
of the cause to aid us in this department of our labor. 

IX. To visit Schools. This is a very important duty. 
We have’‘found teachers very thankful for our visits, and 
especially for short addresses to the scholars on the Causes 
of Crime. While in Hartford, last autumn, we visited 
nearly every school in the place; and then we assembled 
the children together in the evening at an exhibition of 
prison paintings, illustrated by the magic lantern. Among 
the Preventives of Crime, there is no effort more likely to 
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be blessed than that of reaching the young mind. But, in 
order to accomplish this work effectually, the mind and 
heart of the speaker should be thoroughly imbued with his 
subject. He should, too, be able to relate incidents of 
prison life, in order to attract and to rivet the facts upon 
the mind of the child. 

X. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our 
common jails. The following was the report of the ex- 
penses and income of these institutions in 1854: — 


Total amount of expenses, including board of prisoners, 
salaries of officers, &c. . . . : ‘ - $50,789.91 
Labor of prisoners . : , ; ; ‘ ° , 698.72 


The report of the Suffolk County Jail, which cost more 
than half a million of dollars, is as follows :— 


Total amount of expenses for board of prisoners, offi- 


cers, &c. . . P P e e ° ° $28,720.00 
Estimated value of labor . R ; ° ‘ ‘ 00,000.00 


To all this it may be said, that the jail is rather intended 
as a place of detention than a place of punishment or 
labor. ‘This is in a measure correct; but, even allowing 
this statement all its force, there are many men, and women 
too, who, while waiting for trial, would be glad of employ- 
ment. ‘Then there is no reason why those who are sen- 
tenced there should not be employed. Why should the 
whole community be taxed to support criminal paupers ? 
A letter is now before us from a criminal who has been 
condemned to ten years’ imprisonment in a common jail, 
without labor! We had in our own dwelling two female 
prisoners who had served out six months each in Suffolk 
County Jail in idleness! The evil might be remedied, and 
the income appropriated to relieve the family of the pri- 
soner, or to remunerate the one who has been injured by 
the criminal, or in providing books, or for the maintenance 
of a chaplain. 

Such are some of our labors. We believe such services, 
when fairly understood, will commend themselves to the 
community. The State, itself, should, at once, appoint a 
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General Inspector of Prisons; great good might be thus 
accomplished. How much better than to send out annually 
a Legislative Committee, who often are literally know- 
nothings on the whole subject! Such an officer will, no 
doubt, at some future day be appointed. Heaven grant 
that he may not be a mere disappointed politician! 

In respect to the best method of sustaining such a labor 
as falls to our lot, that we must defer to another number. 
So far, the work has been sustained by the contributions of 
a few benevolent individuals, and these to be solicited an- 
nually; which is a thankless task, and one that should 
never devolve on one who can visit prisons, who can deliver 
public addresses, and who can prepare articles for the press. 
It should be a separate work. Nevertheless, we design not to 
shrink from any duty; and, relying on the faithful friends of 
this cause, we labor on, ‘as unknown, and yet well known ; 
as dying, and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed; 
as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, yet possessing all things.’ 


‘No! let us work: we only ask 
Reward proportioned to our task. 
We have no quarrel with the great ; 
No feud with rank, 
With mill or bank, 
No envy of a lord’s estate. 
If we can earn sufficient store 
To satisfy our daily need, 
And can retain 
For age and pain 
A fraction, we are rich indeed. 


‘No dread of toil have we or ours; 
We know our worth, and weigh our powers ; 
The more we work, the more we win: 
Success to Trade, 
Success to Spade, 
And to the corn that’s coming in! 
And joy to him who o’er his task 
Remembers toil is Nature’s plan ; 
Who working thinks, 
And never sinks 
His independence as a man!’ 

















COST OF KEEPING UP A CITY CHURCH. 


Tue ‘ New-York Observer’ figures up the expenditure of 
a fashionable church in this city, the affairs of which are 
known to the writer. He includes the interest on the cost 
of the church estate, the salaries of the pastor and assistant 
minister, the pay of the organist and choir, the sexton, and 
all miscellaneous expenses, including the annual deprecia- 
tion of the buildings, &c. The result is thus stated: — 


‘The cost, therefore, of maintaining the church for one year, is 
$22,505; which is equal to $432.76 per Sunday. 

‘Forty smart mechanics, working steadily all the year, earn 
about as much as it costs to support this church. 

‘For $22,505 a year, two thousand children could be kept un- 
der instruction in good schools. It would maintain a college for 
five hundred students in the highest: efficiency. 

‘It would support twenty-two country churches, or eight city 
churches, in a liberal manner. 

‘However, we must add that there are not more than ten 
churches in the city conducted on any thing like the scale of the 
one to which we refer, though there are three which probably ex- 
ceed it.’ 





PRopvucts OF THE INDUSTRY OF Boston. — The returns to 
the Secretary of State, of the products of the industry of Boston 
for the year ending June 1, 1855, as compiled for the ‘ Boston 
Almanac,’ show that iron, exclusive of that for nails, was manu- 
factured to the value of $1,525,000; steam-engines and boilers, 
$1,835,000; iron railing, iron fences, safes, &c., $562,500; glass- 
ware, $1,910,000; piano-fortes and other musical instruments, 
$1,984,700; watches, gold and silver ware, and jewelry, $617,- 
000; saddles, trunks, and harnesses, &c., $757,200; brushes, 
$225,000; upholstery, $1,550,800; sails, of American fabric, 
$431,172; sugar, refined, $2,000,000; chair and cabinet ware, 
$1,063,800; tinware, $416,500; linseed oil, $500,000; cam- 
phene and burning fluid, $500,000; flour, $870,000; boots and 
shoes, $193,000; building stone, $323,000; marble prepared, 
$311,000 ; horses (4,800), $361,625; cows (182), $5,405 ; 
casks, $158,000; distilled liquors, $2,495,000; beer, $238,000 ; 
friction matches, $50,000; bakeries, $935,000; clothing, eight 
million five hundred thousand dollars! No less than 227,408 
likenesses were taken by the daguerrian process during the year. 
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THE TWO STATUES. 


In an old city’s market-place of yore, 
Fronting the mansion of a feudal lord, 
Stood Justice, blindfolded ; and aloft she bore 
The well-poised balance and uplifted sword 
In all men’s sight. Yet vain her warning gesture : 
There wrong and violence held rule severe ; 
And, ’mid the foldings of her ample vesture, 
Birds built, and reared their broods from year to year. 


The mansion grim one inmate passing sweet, 
One Blanche, an orphan handmaid, did retain, 
Content the bread of servitude to eat 
In daily tendance on the chatelaine. 
Back came the lady’s son from warfare knightly, 
From struggles of the Ghibelline and Guelph, 
Trained in all courtly lore, and tutored rightly 
To guide and govern all men save himself. 


Oft does he urge his plea, and speak her fair : 
Blanche meets his ardor with her quiet scorn ; 

And this rejection calmly can he bear, — 
He, son of nobles, from her, peasant-born ? 

Time passes, and she shows no signs of yielding; 
When a brave chain of pearls she held in trust 

Is missed. "Tis springtide, and the birds are building 
In the old statue’s sword-hilt, red with rust. 


There, in the city’s ancient market-place 
Where Justice stands, they raise the scaffold high ; 
And, to the last, the crowd expect that grace 
Must interfere to save her, doomed to die. 
Can she be guilty? Whispered doubts betoken ; 
The hearers question the unlikely tale, 
And shudder at the doom their lord hath spoken, — 
He, with clinched teeth, and lips so ghastly pale. 
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The Two Statues. 


’Tis noontide, yet a darkness mirk as night 
Falls on the city, — hushed, expectant, still, 
Save the crowd murmuring curses on the right 
That gives the serf’s life to the noble’s will. 
Forth treads she, pinioned, clad in white, her tresses 
Soft rippling downward o’er her shoulders fair : 
If guilty, it is strange that guilt possesses 
Such gentle mien, such calm, undaunted air. 


Lo! from the bosom of a lurid cloud 
Bursts forth the storm, with fury unrepressed ; 

Strikes down the balance ’mid the pallid crowd, 
And scatters wide the fragments of a nest. 

There shine the pearls! Go, loose the rescued maiden ! 
Go, bear her, vindicated, joyful hence! 

True fell that bolt with Heaven’s own vengeance laden, — 
Remorse to guilt, release to innocence, 


Harmless the lightnings flash, the thunder peals ; 
Still, with clasped hands, she kneeleth as in prayer ; 
And to the crowd her attitude reveals ; 


Calm as it is, that life is wanting there. 
They, in her honor, therefore gave directions, 

And raised a statue rare (so tongues relate), 
To keep for ages in men’s recollections 

Those old iniquities, that victim’s fate. 


Household Words. 


* Like the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are, 
Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood ; 
Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 
The spring entombed in autumn lies ; 
The dew dries up, the air is hot ; 


The flight is past, and man forgot.’— Bishop King. 
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ALBANY PENITENTIARY. 


Seventh AnNvuAL Report or tHe Inspectors oF THE ALBANY PENITEN- 
TrARY, Albany: Jozt MunszE tt, 1856. 


We have always considered the penitentiary at Albany 
as a model institution. Under the superintendence of 
Mr. Amos Pilsbury, it not only paid its own expenses, but 
the system was found reformatory. Mr. Pilsbury, we 
regret to say, has left the institution for an appointment to 
assume the government of the Refuge and Hospital of the 
Commissioners of Emigration at Ward’s Island, New York. 
We believe it was a mistaken policy. Mr. Pilsbury is 
evidently one of the very best prison-keepers in this country, 
if not in the world. He was four times unanimously 
chosen for terms of three years each, and by Boards whose 
political opinions were opposite to his own; for it is well 
known, that, in New York, all the prison-keepers are 
affected when any new party comes into power. There is 
scarcely an exception, save in the Albany Penitentiary, 
where we find the following excellent provision : — 


‘That the officer placed at the head of the penitentiary should 
be put beyond the reach of removal on mere political grounds ; 
that he ought to be assured that he holds his office by quite a dif- 
ferent tenure than mere political favor; and that, however unpo- 
pular or unpalatable such a recommendation may be with warm 
political partisans, it is, nevertheless, essential to the success of 
the enterprise.’ 


Since the removal of Mr. Pilsbury, his son, Louis Pils- 
bury, has been placed at the head of the institution. 

The Report before us contains many excellent sugges- 
tions ; but want of room will prevent our giving them such 
consideration as they deserve. The following, however, in 
regard to the Prohibitory Law, is worthy of serious consi- 
deration, in which it seems that the tax-payer is punished, 
rather than the drunkard : — 


‘Since the enactment of what is termed the Prohibitory Law, 
a new crime, denominated ‘‘ Public Intoxication,” punishable by 
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ten days’ imprisonment, has been instituted, the practical effect of 
which has been detrimental to the pecuniary interests of the peni- 
tentiary. With the law itself, the inspectors have nothing to do: 
whatever their individual opinion of its merits or demerits may be, 
it is not their purpose or office to discuss the matter here, except 
as this feature of it affects the interests of the penitentiary. Since 
the ninth day of July last, seventy-four persons have been sentenced 
to imprisonment in the penitentiary, for ten days each, for the 
crime of ** public intoxication ;”’ and to this number can be added 
nearly as many more, for the same offence, whose term was extended 
to one month, by the magistrates committing then, for reasons un- 
known to the inspectors, but which are doubtless right and 
proper. 

‘*Some of these as individuals, and all of them as a class, were 
formerly committed, as vagrants and disorderly persons, for periods 
varying from three to six months. Now they mostly come as 
ten-day men, in a filthy, ragged state, merely to be cleansed and 
clothed. Before they are able to perform any remunerating work, 
and by the time the effects of their drunkenness are somewhat 
worn off, their terms expire, and they leave the prison, usually 
carrying with them some of the public property in the shape of 
clothing, for they cannot be decently discharged otherwise. This 
is a tax upon the penitentiary funds, without the slightest equiva- 
lent. 

‘Formerly, this class of persons could and did earn something 
to compensate for their subsistence. Now they not only fail to 
earn any thing, but have to be lodged, fed, and attended by the 
physician, and then cost the county more or less besides, according 
to the condition of their wardrobe. 

‘If our law-makers had intended to punish the tax-payer, instead 
of the drunkard; or, rather, if they had meant to inflict a slight 
punishment on the latter, at the expense of the former class, — 
the object could not have been more effectually accomplished. 

‘Any one can easily see, that, if the great majority of offences 
are to be merged into that now called “ intoxication,” and the 
penitentiary filled with prisoners on sentences of ten days, or even 
thirty days (the experience of the last three months showing that 
the number annually will be four or five hundred), it must result 
in pecuniary loss. 

‘The practical effect of the law, in this particular, is therefore 
bad. Neither is its moral influence in any degree salutary. The 
term of sentence is entirely too short to wean inebriates from their 
debasing appetite. While they are incapable of performing any 
useful labor, their imprisonment is too brief to produce any re- 
formatory effect. They immediately, and almost invariably, return 
to their old habits, and soon again make their appearance at the 
penitentiary. In the short period during which this enactment 
has been enforced (a little more than three months), the same 
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individuals, in many cases, have been committed for ‘ intoxica- 
tion’ three or four times. 

‘In the opinion of the inspectors, the statute referred to should 
be so amended as to lengthen the term of imprisonment, or things 
in this respect restored to their original state, and offenders treated 
as they were before the law existed.’ 





Urrertne A Forcep Birt or ExcHance BY A CLERGY- 
MAN.—At the York Winter Assizes, before Mr. Baron Martin, 
William Beresford, fifty-six, was indicted for having, on the 4th 
of November, 1848, at Bradford, uttered a forged indorsement of 
a bill of exchange for the payment of £100, with intent to defraud 
Samuel Laycock. His lordship briefly summed up the evidence ; 
and the jury, after a few moments’ deliberation, found the prisoner 
guilty. Mr. Baron Martin, in passing sentence, said the prisoner 
had been most properly convicted, on the most clear and satis- 
factory evidence that could well be adduced, of having uttered the 
indorsement of Mr. Kaye, knowing it to be forged; and it was 
highly important that the people should understand that the sta- 
tion of life of a man who committed a crime of this sort should 
be no protection whatever to him; and it would indeed be a sub- 
ject of complaint by the people of this country, if, when a person 
of the prisoner’s station committed such a crime as that of which 
he had been found guilty, he should be treated in a different man- 
ner, either by the jury or the court, to the meanest person who 
might be so charged. The prisoner was a gentleman of education 
and station; and he must know that the prosperity of this coun- 
try, in a great measure, depended upon bills of exchange being 
preserved inviolate. Business could not be carried on for an hour 
if the most severe punishment were not inflicted for these offences. 
Within a few years from the time at which he was now speaking, 
if the prisoner had been convicted of this offence, as sure as he 
was standing there he would have been executed. The sentence 
of the court was, that he be transported for the period of his 
natural life. The prisoner, who appeared surprised at the severity 


of the sentence, had to be assisted from the dock. 
8* 




















BRITISH PRISON-SHIPS.— SUFFERINGS OF OUR 
REVOLUTIONARY FATHERS. 


Tue prison-ships were intended for seamen taken on the 
ocean; yet some soldiers were confined in them. ‘The first 
vessels used for the purpose were the transports in which 
cattle and other stores were brought by the British in 1776. 
These lay in Gravesend Bay; and there many of the prison- 
ers taken in the battle near Brooklyn were confined until 
the British took possession of New York, when they were 
removed to prisons in the city, and the transports were an- 
chored in the Hudson and East Rivers. In 1778, the hulks 
of decaying ships were moored in the Wallabout, or Wall- 
abocht, a sheltered bay on the Long-Island shore, where 
the present navy-yard is. There, in succession, the ‘ Whitby,’ 
‘Good Hope, ‘Scorpion,’ ‘ Prince of Wales, ‘ Falmouth, 
‘Hunter, ‘Stromboli,’ and half a dozen of less note, were 
moored, and contained hundreds of American seamen cap- 
tured on the high seas. The sufferings of these captives 
were intense; and, at the close of 1779, they set fire to two 
of them, hoping to secure liberty or death. They felt it — 


‘ Better the greedy wave should swallow all, 
Better to meet the death-conducting ball, 
Better to sleep on Ocean's oozy bed, 
At once destroyed and numbered with the dead, 
Than thus to perish in the face of day, 
Where twice ten thousand deaths one death delay.’ 


FRENEAU. 


In 1780, the ‘Jersey,’ originally a sixty-four-gun ship 
(but, because unfit for service, was dismantled in 1776), 
was placed in the Wallabout, and used as a prison-ship till 
the close of the war, when she was left to decay on the 
spot where her victims had suffered. Her companions were 
the ‘Stromboli, ‘ Hunter’ and ‘Scorpion, then used as 
hospitals. The latter was moored in the Hudson, toward 
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Paulus’s Hook. The large number confined in the ‘ Jersey,’ 
sometimes more than a thousand at a time, and the terrible 
sufferings which occurred there, have made her name pre- 
eminent, and her history a synonyme for prison-ships during 
the war. Her crew consisted of a captain, two mates, cook, 
steward, and a dozen sailors. She had also a guard of 
twelve old invalid marines, and about thirty soldiers, draft- 
ed from British and Hessian corps lying on Long Island. 
These were the jailers of the American captives, and were 
the instruments of great cruelty. Unwholesome food, foul 
air, filth, and despondency, soon produced diseases of the 
most malignant nature. Dysentery, small-pox, and prison- 
fever were the most prevalent; and, for want of good nurses 
and medical attendants, they died by scores on the ‘ Jersey ’ 
and the hospital ships. The voice of human sympathy 
seldom reached the ears of the captives; and Despair was 
the handmaid of Contagion. No systematic efforts for 
their relief were made; and, because of the contagious 
character of the diseases, no person ever visited the hulks 
to bestow a cheering smile or a word of consolation. All 
was funeral gloom; and hope never whispered its cheering 
promises there. When the crews of privateers were no 
longer considered prisoners of war by the British, the num- 
ber of captives in confinement fearfully increased, and Con- 
gress had no adequate equivalents to exchange. Policy, 
always heartless, forbade the exchange of healthy British 
prisoners for emaciated Americans; and, month after month, 
the hapless captives suffered, and then died. 

The name and character of each prisoner were registered 
when he first came on board. He was then placed in the 
hold, frequently with a thousand others, a large portion of 
them covered with filthy rag$, often swarming with vermin. 
In messes of six, they received their daily food every morn- 
ing, which generally consisted of mouldy biscuit filled with 
worms, damaged peas, condemned beef and pork, sour flour 
and meal, rancid butter, sometimes a little filthy suet, but 
never any vegetables. Their meat was boiled in a large 
copper kettle. ‘Those who had a little money, and managed 
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to avoid robbery by the British underlings, sometimes pur- 
chased bread, sugar, and other niceties, which an old woman 
used to bring alongside the hulk in a little boat. Every 
morning, the prisoners brought up their bedding to be 
aired; and, after washing the decks, they were allowed to 
remain above till sunset, when they were ordered below 
with imprecations, and the savage cry, ‘ Down, rebels! 
down!’ The hatches were then closed; and in serried 
ranks they laid down to sleep, if possible, in the putrid air 
and stifling heat, amid the sighs of the acutely distressed 
and the groans of the dying. Each morning, the harsh 
order came below, ‘Rebels, turn out the dead!’ The dead 
were selected from the living, each sewed in his blanket, if 
he had one, and thus conveyed in a boat to the shore by 
his companions, under a guard, and hastily buried. 


‘ By feeble hands their shallow graves were made ; 
No stone-memorial o’er their corpses laid : 
In barren sands, and far from home, they lie, — 
No friend to shed a tear when passing by.’ 


Several times, successful attempts at escape were made ; 
and these drew the cords of captivity closer, until the name 
of ‘hell’ for the ‘Jersey’ was a proper synonyme. Va- 
rious minute accounts of the sufferings of the prisoners 
have been published, the substance of which, with other 
interesting matter concerning the prisons and prison-ships 
at New York, may be found in Onderdonk’s ‘ Revolutionary 
Incidents,’ ii. 207-250 inclusive. — Pictorial Field Book. 





IMPRISONMENT FOR Dept is not yet ‘for ever abolished’ in 
Massachusetts, as appears by two late decisions of the courts. 
In the United-States Circuit Court, Judge Curtis decided that the 
law, which has recently gone into effect, does not apply to pro- 
cesses under the United-States laws; and, in the Supreme Court, 
Judge Shaw gave an opinion that it was not designed to affect 
the collection of taxes. 














THE MERRY SLEIGH. 
BY LIEUT. PATTEN. 


JINGLE, jingle: clear the way! 
"Tis the merry, merry sleigh! 

As it swiftly glides along, 

Hear the burst of happy song! 
See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white! 
Jingle, jingle: how it whirls, 
Crowded full of happy girls! 


Jingle, jingle: fast it flies, 
Shooting shafts from roguish eyes ; 
Careless archers, I'll be bound, 
Little heeding when they wound. 
See them, with capricious pranks, 
Ploughing now the drifted banks! 
Jingle, jingle: ’mid their glee, 
Who among them cares ? 


Jingle, jingle: on they flow, 

Caps and bonnets white with snow, 
And the faces swimming past, 
Nodding through the fleecy blast: 
Not a single robe they fold 

To protect them from the cold. 
Jingle, jingle: ’mid the storm 

Fun and frolic keep them warm. 


Jingle, jingle: down the hills, 

O’er the meadows, past the mills; 
Now ’tis slow, now ’tis fast ; 

Winter will not always last. 

Every pleasure has its time ; 

Spring will come, and stop the chime. 
Jingle, jingle: clear the way! 

"Tis the merry, merry sleigh! 








LETTER FROM A DISCHARGED CONVICT. 


Happenine to attend divine service at the chapel of the 
Albany County Penitentiary a few sabbaths since, we were 
deeply interested, as well as the auditory, with some very 
timely remarks from Capt. Pilsbury, which were inter- 
spersed with the following letter, which we have, although 
very reluctantly, over-persuaded him to allow us to use. 
The letter is, as will be seen, from a young man formerly an 
inmate of that institution, and gives the most gratifying 
results of the principles of honesty, integrity, and sobriety 
inculeated in his mind while there, and furnishes that equi- 
valent for which, and only which, the philanthropist labors 
for, —a lasting and effective reformation. It verifies the 
quotation from the Book of books, that, if you ‘cast your 


bread upon the waters, you will find it after many days.’ 
The letter is as follows : — 


‘M—z—a, Aug. 13, 1853. 


* Dear Sir, — You will remember the request you made me when 
I left Albany three years since, which was to write you upon my 
arrival home. My misfortunes had preceded me; and shame pre- 
vented me from communicating with my friends. I made one 
desperate effort to regain the former position in society which I 
had inadvertently lost. The effort has proved successful. Now, 
sir, I am writing you with the true feelings of an honest, upright 
man, engaged in a lucrative business, with all my former friends 
to back me. 

‘Capt. Pilsbury, the lesson I was taught in your school is 
engraven upon the heart of my memory; and I trust the lesson 
will not prove recreant to me. Sir, why it is so I cannot tell, but 
there appears to be a feeling existing within me towards you which 
amounts to a parental respect. 

‘There are two other persons in your cabinet whom I shall 
never forget: though severe in carrying out the strict discipline 
of the institution, they were humane gentlemen. I allude to 
your deputy, and Mr. May (in whose shop I was). Will you 
have the kindness to present them my most profound respect ? 
My family are well, consisting of two bright cherubs of four and 
eight, the latter of which is now under instruction in our store, 
bids fair to outdo his father in point of business tactics, and strict 
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devotion to honor and integrity. As for myself, I feel perfectly 
secure in the resolution I formed while an inmate of your institu- 
tion. Father sends his heartfelt respects to you, who, he only 
knows through me, considers himself deeply indebted for the 
great and many principles of reformation which you have given a 
wayward son, and will do himself the honor of calling upon you 
about the lst of October, that he may personally thank the pre- 
server of his offspring. I will say that I have not touched, tasted, 
or handled one drop of spirituous liquors since I left Albany. 
‘ With true respect, 


‘IT am, dear sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
‘3. x. we 


How peculiarly gratifying to the person who endeavors 
to work a reformation —to bring vice and degradation in 
the lists of virtue and honor — must such evidence be! and 
gives us an exemplification that few men are equal to the 
emergencies of life who have not experienced some of its 
vicissitudes. Such labor is itself a pleasure; and the re- 
flection of having saved one fellow-being from destruction 
is a sweet solace for untiring industry. The letter itself 
shows that the greatest wisdom of man consists in the 
knowledge of his follies, and the resolution, combined with 
determination, to reform. We hope that all who read this 
will remember that virtue is always flourishing, that it is a 
valor which knows no ignoble repose, and that in all things 
it shines with untainted honors. — Albany Evening Tran- 
script. 





THE PENNILEsSSs AND Homexess oF A Great City. — Dur- 
ing the year 1855, according to the report of the Chief of Police, 
seven thousand eight hundred and sixty persons were provided 
with lodgings at the various station-houses of Boston, of whom 
six thousand one hundred and sixty were males, and seventeen 
hundred and six females; nineteen hundred and nine were Ameri- 
cans, and five thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven foreigners; 
twenty-nine hundred and twenty-seven were residents of the city, 
and four thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine were from the 
country. 
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VISITING PRISONS. 


WE perceive that the usual course has been taken by our 
Legislature this year in regard to the visiting of Prisons, as 
appears by the following : — 


On motion of Mr. Brown, of Middlesex, an order was passed 
directing the Committee on Prisons to visit all or such of the State 
prisons and jails of this Commonwealth as they may deem neces- 
sary in the discharge of their duties; and that no member of the 
Committee shall visit any prison, at the expense of the State, 
during the recess of the Legislature. 


We have never believed that the appointment of such a 
Committee effected much good. In many instances, those 
selected for such a purpose have but very little knowledge 
of the subject. It requires years of study to become ac- 
quainted with the science of Prison Discipline. A slight 
examination of a prison will give but little insight into the 
real condition of things. Take, for instance, our common 
jail in Suffolk County, which cost over a half-million. It 
is clean, comfortable, airy ; and, in appearance, there is all 
that might be found necessary in an institution of that sort. 
But there are four reforms necessary: 1. The appointment 
of a Matron; 2. A Library; 3. Labor; 4. A Chaplain. 
Yet even the Grand Jury state that ‘they visited the Suffolk 
County Jail, and were much pleased with the neatness, 
order, and regularity of every part of it’ All this when 
twelve hundred females are annually sent there without a 
Matron! And many of these victims are found on trial to 
be perfectly innocent of the crimes for which they are com- 
mitted! 

We have for years been satisfied that a Prison Inspect- 
or should be appointed for the State; one whose duty 
it should be to visit the various prisons, and make an 
annual report. There is provision for the annual examina- 
tion of schools: we contend that it is far more important 
to appoint some one to visit the prisons. The plan of an 
Inspector has long been adopted in England. Some may 
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object to the expense of such an appointment; but it would 
be better to commit this work to one interested man, than 
to a Committee who merely make a pleasant journey once 
a year. Then, again, we believe that a plan of labor might 
be adopted in our jails that would pay all the expenses of 
such an appointment. More hereafter. 


SOLICITING DONATIONS. 


Ir would make an amusing volume to sketch out the vari- 
ous incidents that we meet with in soliciting subscriptions 
in behalf of the cause of Prisons. Every possible variety 
of character is exhibited. Every excuse is offered that the 
human imagination can conjure up. The best and the 
worst side of human nature is manifested. In short, we 
have long thought that the student of human nature could 
devise no possible better way than to take out a paper to 
solicit aid in behalf of suffering humanity. We believe 
that our own peculiar labor, however, is a severer test than 
any moral enterprise that can be presented. In fact, the 
whole subject of crime is at once opened, and we have to 
be thoroughly prepared for every imaginary objection. We 
have thought of giving an incident now and then, omitting, 
of course, all names. We ought, however, in justice to say 
that there are many who deem it a privilege to aid the 
labor in which we have entered, and who even thank us for 
calling on them. This is, however, rather a small class. 
Let us relate an incident of the latter sort. We enter the 
gentleman’s parlor, after dinner of course : — 

‘T call, Sir, to solicit your annual subscription.’ 

‘Certainly. I deem ita privilege to aid so noble a cause. 
Here is a check for fifty dollars. I trust you will call an- 
nually, as I am immersed in business, and need remind- 
ing of my duty. Will you tell me whether you think crime 
is on the increase ?’ 


‘In reply, I have only to say that I think it is not,’ 
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‘But I see many horrid accounts in the public prints.’ 

‘I do not doubt that. The papers give you the worst 
side of the picture.’ 

‘Why is that done ?’ 

‘ Because it makes a paper sell.’ 

‘I do not understand that.’ 

‘Why, Sir, there might be fifty convicts reclaimed and 
set to work, and there is scarcely a press that would notice 
the fact; but if one criminal from prison should break into 
a store, er commit any crime, it would be published far and 
wide.’ 

‘I understand you. My view is, that it is better to pre- 
vent crime than to punish it. I believe that you are doing 
that work; and I wish you much success in your laudable 
undertaking.’ 


REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tue buildings in Lancaster, for the Reform School for 
Girls, are nearly ready. ‘The Commissioners have done well 
in the selection of their site. It is one of rare beauty, and 
exceedingly well adapted to the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. There is a fine lawn, interspersed with locust, 
maple, and the noble elm for which Lancaster is so cele- 
brated. Such an institution has long been needed. It has 
often happened that the police officers have allowed vagrant 
girls to go at large, for want of a suitable place to send them. 
Sometimes they have been sent to the common jail for 
weeks. When they have become confirmed in crime, they 
have been committed to the House of Correction. Neither 
institution is reformatory in its character. When they 
have been discharged, there has been no friendly hand to 
guide them; and the consequence has been, that many have 
immediately returned to crime. Much credit is due to the 
Commissioners, Messrs. Wilkins, Fay, and Rogers, for their 
patience in the prosecution of so noble a work. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


A First-class Reader, consisting of Extracts, in Prose and Verse, with 
Biographical and Critical Notices of the Authors, for the use of Advanced 
Classes in Public and Private Schools. By G. 8. Hmarp. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan, and Brown, 1856. 12mo, pp. 504. One of the brightest 
ornaments of the Suffolk bar is the gentleman whose name is on the title- 
page of this work. Independent of his enviable legal reputation, he has 
acquired a brilliant fame in the world of letters. His ‘Six Months in Italy,’ 
his editorial labors in the ‘ Selections from Landor,’ and many able contribu- 
tions to magazine literature, stamp him as a gentleman of fine taste, exqui- 
site culture, and polished style. The present work will add to his laurels. 
It indicates long and patient research into the writings of the best authors, 
is characterized by excellent judgment, and is a valuable acquisition to the 
literature of the day. A new feature, and deserving much praise, is a con- 
densed and perspicuous notice of the author of each selection. These 
notices display a familiar acquaintance with literature and literary men, and 
rare critical talent and judgment. It is emphatically a reading book, and, 
as such, is second to nothing of the kind ever put forth in America. The 
publishers have performed their part equally well with the author; and, to 
parents, it will be gratifying to note the clearly printed pages, and the re- 
markably strong manner in which the ‘ Reader’ is bound. The work needs 
but to be known to supersede its predecessors. 

The American Almanac, and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the 
year 1856. One vol. 12mo, 350 to 400 pages. Crosby, Nichols, and Co. 
have just published this work for 1856, being the twenty-seventh volume of 
the work, and seventh of the Third Series. The Astronomical Department 
is prepared by George P. Bord, A.M. ; and Prof. Lovering, of Harvard Col- 
lege, contributes to the Scientific Department. The Second Part of the 
volume relates to the General Government, and contains, corrected to the 
latest dates, lists of the Executive and Judiciary, the chief officers and clerks 
of the several departments; of collectors of customs; postmasters in the 
principal cities and towns; army and navy; pension agents; Indian superin- 
tendencies and agencies ; superintendents and agents; land-officers, with the 
registers and receivers; inspectors of steamboats, and their districts ; the 
army-list; pay of officers and men; military commands and posts, with 
the distribution of troops in November, 1855; the navy-list; pay of the 
different grades, list and distribution of the vessels; the marine corps; 
ministers and consuls in foreign countries, with their salaries and fees; 
foreign ministers and consuls in the United States; the new Court of Claims, 
the act establishing it, its judges, officers, and rules; life annuity and other 
tables; banks in the United States; mint value of foreign coins; the new 
Congress, with the names and residences of the senators and representatives ; 
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colleges, theological, medical, and law schools, in the United States; rail- 
roads in the United States; population, capitals, time of elections, and meet- 
ing of the legislatures of the several States, with the number and term of 
office of their senators and representatives. The titles, Commerce and 
Navigation, Revenue and Expenditure, Post-office, Mint, and Public Lands, 
are full abstracts of the public documents of the same name, and they also 
show the receipts and expenditures of the General Government under their 
several heads; the public debt, the imports, exports, tonnage, coinage, sales 
of land, and the operations of the post-office for each year since the establish- 
ment of the Federal Government. The ‘Titles and Abstracts of Public 
Laws’ give the full title of every public law and resolution. Part Third 
contains lists of the Executive and the Judiciary of the several States; and 
their finances, schools, charitable institutions, pauperism, and crime, from the 
last-published reports. The European part of the work gives the several 
States of Europe; their form of government; the name, title, and date of 
accession, of the reigning sovereigns; the area and population of the several 
countries, There is the usual foreign and domestic obituary, and the chro- 
nicle of events. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. 
Published quarterly, under the direction of ‘The Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons,’ instituted 1787. January, 1856. 
Philadelphia: Edward C. Biddle, 1856. The object of this publication is 
to give correct views on Prison Discipline, on the Insane Poor, on the Duty 
of Society toward Discharged Prisoners. It also aims to give biographical 
sketches of eminent philanthropists. One great object is to correct misap- 
prehensions in regard to the ‘ Pennsylvanian’ or ‘Separate System.’ We 
scarcely know of a work embodying more information on topics connected 
with Crime. It cannot fail to interest all those who are desirous to alleviate 
the sufferings resulting from crime, and who are willing to admit that the 
criminal is still a member of our common humanity. The present number 
contains the following articles, besides valuable notices: I, Our Prisons. II. 
Insanity and Idiocy in Massachusetts. III. Pauperism and Provident So- 
cieties. IV. Labor and Destitution. V. Tenth Report of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York. VI. Pardons. There is a very spirited engraving, 
representing ‘the Death of Talfourd,’ that eminently learned jurist and 
philanthropist, who, it will be remembered, expired while addressing a charge 
to the Grand Jury of the County of Stafford, England. We shall be happy 
to aid our friends in Philadelphia by receiving any subscriptions for their 
periodical, which now commences a new series, 

The American Journal of Education, and College Review. Published 
monthly. Editors: Absalom Peters, D.D., Henry Barnard, LL.D. Vol. 
I. January, 1856. No. 2. New York: N. A. Calkins, Publisher, 348, 
Broadway. London: Trabner and Co., Paternoster Row. ‘That such a 
work as this is needed, no friend of education can deny. It meets a want 
not yet supplied by any existing periodical. There needs to be a work emi- 
nently national in its character, — one that shall open the whole field for 
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discussion, Teachers will find this work exactly suited to their wants; and 
liberal-minded men, of all sects and parties, will see that it is of great value. 
It is needed especially as a book of reference. The subject of Education 
has now a very strong hold on the community, especially in New England. 
The publishers have secured two Editors well known for their literary 
attainments. The work is well printed; and we cordially commend it to 
the public as indispensable to the great cause of Education. Price three 
dollars a year. Richardson and Robinson, 119, Washington Street, are the 
Boston Agents. 

The Student and Schoolmate. We have received the January number of 
the ‘ Student and Schoolmate ;’ and it gives us great pleasure to commend it 
to our readers, for we consider it one of the best magazines for the young. 
It is ably edited by Messrs. Calkins and Phippen, each number being well 
filled with interesting and useful matter. Its articles embrace History, 
Biography, Travels, Philosophy, the Sciences, Poetry, Stories, Dialogues, and 
Speeches. There is great need of a work of this kind in all our schools, 
to unite reading in school and at home. Unless you can awaken an interest 
on the part of scholars, that exercise is of little use. Good readers are 
scarce; and we cannot attribute it to any thing but lack of interest. The 
work before us brings something new and valuable every month, and seeks 
to advance and elevate the thoughts of scholars. The terms are only one 
dollar a year. Published by Robinson and Richardson, 119, Washington 
Street, Boston. 


A SPLENDID SCIENTIFIC AND MORAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue Editor has secured a Rich and Splendid Apparatus, with superior 
Transparent Paintings, which he now intends exhibiting before Schools and 
Families in this vicinity. The valuable impressions received at this exhibi- 
tion are indelibly fixed. Many a youth has been roused to thought and 
noble activity by the discoveries unfolded to his mind in a single lecture. 

The whole apparatus is so simple and compact that it may be set up in 
any parlor in a few minutes. For those families who do not attend public 
exhibitions, this will afford an excellent evening’s entertainment. Neighbor- 
hoods might combine together, and secure a large room or schoolhouse or 
vestry. No written description will give an idea of the beauty of these 
paintings, many of which have been imported from London. 


PROGRAMME. 


Part I. — Scenes in Prison. 


The Police. Prisoner in his Cell. Prisoners at Work. Prisoners at Worship. 
Female Convicts. Prison Hospital. Tom Jones. Albany Penitentiary. Newgate 
Prison, England. Preaching at the Cannon’s Mouth. John Howard. Prisoners re- 
tiring to their Cells. 






























Miscellaneous. 











Part I. — Astronomical Diagrams. 


Beautiful views of the structure of the Solar System. Very accurate views of 
the Telescopic Appearances of the Sun, Moon, and all the Planets of the System. A 
splendid view of the Sun shining, the rays of light trembling on his disk and dispers- 
ing into space, conveying to the mind an overwhelming idea of the circulation of light 
throughout the universe. The whole Planetary System, grandly revolving round its : 
brilliant centre. The phenomenaof Eclipses, Tides, and Cometary motions, splendidly 
illustrated, &c. 






































Part UL. — Miscellaneous. 





Very interesting views of the structure of Vegetables, Reptiles, Birds, and 
Quadrupeds, many of which strongly possess the appearance of life. All arranged in 
scientific order. 


Part IV. — Select Scripture Subjects. 


Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. Hagar and Ishmael. Isaac blessing 
Jacob. Joseph soldinto Egypt. Joseph meeting his Father. The Findiag of Moses. 
The Ark of the Covenant. The Dress of the High Priest. The Altar of Incense. 
The Altar of Burnt-offering. An Aaronite or Scribe. The Golden Candlestick. Re- 
turn of the Spies. The Brazen Serpent. Balaam and his Ass. Samson and the 
Lion. Presentation of Samuel. Samuel in the Temple. Elijah fed by Ravens. 
David and Goliath. David dancing before the Ark. Nathan reproving David. The 
Annunciation. The Birth of Christ. Christ broughttothe Temple. The Flight into 
Egypt. The Holy Family. Christ and the Woman of Samaria. 





The whole to conclude with a splendid view of the Descent from the Cross. 
The exhibition is unexceptionable in its character; and it is hoped that 
families may secure so favorable an opportunity, where instruction and enter- 





tainment are so happily combined. 

Music may be interspersed, in a delightful manner, as the scenes pass 
before the eye. 

The Editor may be allowed to refer to the Schools of Boston, Hartford, 
Springfield, Worcester, and many other places. 





ae 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Buus. — In our last number, we forwarded the bills for the Magazine. 
There are nearly two thousand dollars due on the work. To those who owed 


in January, we made up the bills to 1857, that those who wish to send ad- 
vance pay could do it. We also made an explanation in regard to the 
former sale of the bills to Mr. A. Pease for fifty cents on a dollar. We 
never liked the plan; and never should have adopted it, had we not found 
it impossible to go on with the work. We regret, that, in disposing of 
our bills in this way, we were obliged to sell even those bills where our 
friends really intended to pay. It should be remembered that we cannot : 
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7. 


borrow, like the merchant; and stock in Philanthropy is hardly known at 
the brokers’ board. We have nothing to sell. There need be no difficulty 
now: we shall do our part. For the last six months, the average amount 
paid into the office, without collecting, and sent through the post-office, 
would not much exceed a dollar per week! The amount necessary to carry 
on the Magazine is twenty-five dollars a week, without reckoning any salary 
for our own labor! We suppose that every one thinks that the trifling 
amount due from him would make but little difference. The periodical 
must be sustained. There are principles to be defended; facts to be em- 
bodied ; claims of the prisoner to be presented; in short, there are no rea- 
sons why there should not be one periodical in this country entirely devoted 
to Prison Discipline. But we need say no more; our work is before the 
public. It has been placed in some of the best libraries in the country, and 
it must live, and we trust will long survive the feeble efforts of its pro- 
prietor. The amount due now to the paper-maker, binder, &c., is about two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Will not some friend help us to meet this small 
sum, that we may send out the work unembarrassed ? 


REMOVAL. — It must not be forgotten that we have removed from No. 37, 
Cornhill, to 119, Washington Street, over John P. Jewett’s Bookstore, and 
nearly opposite Water Street. 


Brypinc. —If our subscribers will be patient, we hope to have a few 
copies of the last Volume bound in a few days. We can furnish complete 


sets of the work at a small cost. Who will purchase a set for some popu- 
lar library ? 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


IMPROVED PorTA8’LE SYRINGE, OR Domestic INJECTING APPARATUS. 
Manufactured by Thomas Lewis, Boston. — There has been a great variety 
of attempts to perfect an instrument of this sort for Domestic Use. The 
French have led the way. We remember, while in Paris, to have examined 
a great variety of Syringes, and also while in England. Before leaving 
Liverpool, we paid £1 for one, which we supposed would never need repair ; 
but it has failed. We have taken great pains to secure the best article in 
this country; for, to a dyspeptic such as we have been for twenty years, the 
Syringe is invaluable. In passing through Washington Street, we accident- 
ally met with the instrument now on our table, and which we have tried 
with complete success. We think we must say that Mr. Lewis has really 
met the want of the community in producing a Syringe at once portable, 
simple, and combining all that will be desired. We understand that Dr. 
Jackson and other eminent physicians of our city have recommended it for 
general use. We trust Mr. Lewis will be amply rewarded for his excellent 


labor in the extensive sale of his instrument. Call at 166, Washington 
Street. 
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May Day, Dorcugster. — We are glad to learn that the ladies in Dorchester 
are already preparing for a fair, or levee, on May Day. Meetings for consultation 
are being held. We hope to hear of some movement of this kind in some other 
places. There is a deep interest in Dorchester in our cause. We had an exhibition 
of Prison Paintings there last month with our magic lantern. Nearly all the schools 
in town attended. 

CHARLESTOWN. — We lectured in Charlestown, in the Rev. Mr. Laurie’s church, 
on the Wants of our Parish. We also had an exhibition of our Paintings in the 
City Hall. We find quite an interest in the cause. The ladies are interesting 
themselves in our behalf. 


RECEIPTS. 





B. Field, Soston, . : ‘ . : 5 - $2.00, May, 1856. 
M. Gale, - ° ° ; . : ; ; 2.00, June, 1856. 
A. Fullerton, a . mn . . . ; ‘ 2.00, June, 1856. 
Wm. E. Coffin, 9 ‘ ‘ ° . ° . é 2.00, June, 1856. 
8. Hall, - : ; ‘ , : ‘ ; 2.00, April, 1856. 
T. C. Bacon, a ‘ . ‘ ‘ 8 : ‘ 3.00, July, 1856. 
R. Bacon, ae . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 3 3.00, July, 1856. 
W. Worthington, om ‘ : , ; ° ‘ ; 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
A. Lee, jun., : : ‘ 3 . ‘ . 2.00, Mar. 1856. 
C. H. Mills, = ; . . . . i ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
J. Brown, i . , ‘ . . ‘ “4 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
N. Francis, ae : ‘ ‘i ‘ : . ‘ 2.00, Jan. 1855. 
8S. Atherton, an . ‘ ‘ . : : ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
Z. Bassett, si ‘ ‘ ' ' . ‘ : 2.00, Jan. 1856. 
A. G. Goodwin, - ‘ : ° . : ‘ ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1656. 
O, Lewis, East Boston, . ‘ ° ° ; ‘ 2.00, Mar. 1856. 
Wm. Fettyplace, - ° ° ; ° : : ° 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
L. Osgood, Medford, . . . ° ‘ ; : 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
Charles Curtis, - ; : , , ‘ ° ‘ 50, Dee. 1855. 
J. N. Gibbs, vai ‘i ‘ : , ‘ , , 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
C. Brooks, ad : ‘ . . ‘ : ‘ 4.00, Sept. 1856. 
A. Hutchins, a , ; f : ; . ; .50, Dec. 1855. 
DONATIONS. 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, . . $15.00 McGilvray and Co., Boston, . . $3.00 
G. W. Lyman, ia . « 10.00 H. Ammidown, - 2.00 
Geo. H. Kuhn, ~ - » 10.00 | T. B. Wales, jun., _,, 5.00 
A. Hemmenway, - cs. eee Dexter and Co., a a” as le 
Lee Claflen, a . + 56.00 | N. Goddard, - 5.00 
Geo. Callender, a sb ae Griggs and Carswell, ,, - 2.00 
Josiah Quincy, ~ . + 5.00 | D. W. Salisbury, - 5.00 
Wm. N. Guild, - —« mae James Lee, jun., ws 5.00 
N. B. Gibbs, a > ot ane N. I. Bowditch, ‘* 10.00 
Franklin Haven, o- 5.00 J. Read, ” 5.00 
John E. Thayer, on = ao R. M. Mason, - 5.00 
c. W. C. » - .<¢ “hae B. A. Gould, - ; 5.00 
J. H. Story, - . - 8.00 | M. P. Sawyer, 9 oe 
James McGreggor, ,, 5.00 | George Howe, pm » « 56,00 
H. F. Fowler, a . 5.00 | Luke Ober, pa . 1.00 
E. Armington, - ° 3.00 Thomas Howe, Dorchester, - 7.00 
Wm. Churchill, = ° 3.00 Ala@y, « + 2s © e «©  « BO 
P. Hubbell, me ‘ 5.00 Charles Forster, Charlestown, 5.00 














